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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The causes for Sir Stafford Cripps’ resignation are fully 
understood and universally deplored. In the last year he has 
shown unmistakable signs of overstrain and no one can be 
surprised that a period of rest has become imperative. The 
appointment of Mr. Gaitskell as his successor was adventurous 
but welcome. For one thing it ensures continuity in policy as 
no other appointment would, and at the same time ‘the new 
Chancellor has shown himself possessed of sufficient person- 
ality to make it certain that continuity will not mean slavish 
imitation. The weight of the burden Mr. Gaitskell has to 
carry must, in fairness to him, be fully recognised. Entering 
the Cabinet for the first time, he will have to face far-reaching 
demands for defence expenditure and the need for compen- 
sating but unwelcome economies, which Ministers hitherto 
senior to him will strenuously resist. And the menacing 
problem of wage-rates, inflation and the rise in the cost of 
living will inevitably prove more rather than less acute 
between now and the next Budget—which, if a General 
Election should intervene, Mr. Gaitskell may not introduce. 
If he is wise the new Chancellor will take more trouble than 
his predecessor did to conciliate opposition. To treat profits 
as something little less than criminal, and the taxation of 
private enterprise as the application of an inspired principle is 
to aggravate controversy when the public interest requires 
that it be reduced to a minimum. Let Mr. Gaitskell by all 
means begin by going straight forward on the path so far 
trodden at the Treasury. But let him not hesitate on occasion 
to deviate from it as his own wisdom dictates. 


The Printing Dispute 


As we go to press—some thirty-six hours before the normal 
time, a result of the printing dispute—it is announced that 
the compositors have not, as it was hoped they would, accepted 
the findings of the Court of Enquiry which has been investi- 
gating their dispute and agreed to return to work on the con- 
ditions originally prevailing (except for an increase of pay) 
pending further negotiations with the masters, but decided 
instead to consider the matter further on Thursday. As for 
the Court’s report, it is an admirable piece of work. Its 
authors have tried, not simply to paper over the present rift 
somehow, but to set the affairs of the printing trade on a 
sound and permanent basis on a national scale. The com- 
positors, who alone among all the various classes of employees 
in printing-works are responsible for the present trouble, are a 
close corporation and keep it close by restricting entry ; the 
secretary of their union thinks they are entitled to profit by 


the scarcity they themselves have created. They are claiming 
a basic minimum wage of £8 a week, which many master- 
printers are in fact already paying; the Court of Enquiry 
suggests {7 15s. Od. (against the present {7 3s. 6d.) as a 
reasonable figure ; various special payments, including over- 
time, usually bring the wage above the minimum. The Court 
proposes the admission to the industry of a limited number of 
adult trainees, a step which the union, in its fear of unem- , 
ployment, has persistently opposed. Most immediately, the 
Court urges the men to resume negotiations with the employers 
and go back t . ork meanwhile, forgoing restrictive practices. 
As a whole the Court’s recommendations are sound and 
equitable. The master-printers undertook to accept them in 
advance. The union did not. Of it the Court observes that 
one of the main factors in the prolongation of the dispute has 
been “ the intransigent attitude of the London Society of Com- 
positors.”’ It still remains to be seen whether the intransigent 
attitude will be abandoned. Unless peace for a substantial 
period in the London printing industry can be assured it is 
certain that all publications that can will transfer themselves 
to printers out of London, and unemployment among L.S.C. 
members will steadily rise. 


Tomorrow in Korea 

In his San Francisco speech President Truman gave a few 
examples of the work of reconstruction in Korea which has 
been going on with the minimum of publicity almost since the 
war started. The more evidence of this sort that can be 
produced the better, since most Asiatics are still being daily 
persuaded that the only future likely for Korea is to serve as 
an American military base. Physical reconstruction of a 
devastated land is, moreover, a task for which Americans can 
produce unrivalled resources of equipment and experience, 
though as in the fighting it is unreasonable to suggest that they 
should go on much longer carrying the whole burden them- 
selves. The United Nations have established a commission 
for the “ unification and rehabilitation of Korea,’’ but it 
will have to work fast if its recommendations are not going to 
be outdated by the ad hoc activities of the men on the spot. 
In this particular instance political reconstruction is as import- 
ant and even more urgent than economic ; in theory there are 
to be elections for the whole of Korea almost at once, at any 
rate before Christmas. It is hard to see what sort of electoral 
roll or candidates can be arranged for within the space of a 
few weeks, and these are the sort of uncertainties which give 
considerable scope for that ageing Bourbon, Dr. Synghman 
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Rhee. Without a doubt the President of the South Korean 
Republic is a grave liability to the United Nations. His post- 
war pronouncements have been usually as inept as his pre-war 
policies, and if he is allowed to reinstate his following of exiled 
landowners, all the good intentions of President Truman and 
General MacArthur will be negatived. In his speech Presi- 
dent Truman spoke of the “ family-sized farm ”’ as an Ameri- 
can ideal which would be of service to Asia. That way, and 
not the Synghman Rhee way, lies hope. 


Delegated Powers 


There is, Mr. Morrison pointed out in the House of Commons 
on Monday, interdepartmental machinery for keeping under 


observation the need for continuing in force the various 
emergency powers which the Government still possesses. 


This, he argued, serves to demonstrate the essentially liberal 
spirit of the Government. In fact, of course, it demonstrates 
nothing of the sort. All that it means is that special powers 
which were granted to the executive in war-time are period- 
ically reviewed in peace-time by the persons who wield them. 
[his is a process which is the exact antithesis of representative 
government as it has been understood in this country for at 
least three hundred years, and it is normally only on the one 
occasion each year when these powers come up for renewal 
that Parliament has any chance of criticising them, either in 
principle or in detail. Mr. Clement Davies, in suggesting that 
the emergency powers should be scrapped wholesale, showed a 
generous sense of history, even if his sense of the immediate 
requirements of administration was less than practical. Most 
of the powers surviving could not be abolished without 
causing administrative and economic chaos, but the forms in 
which theysare embodied and the technique by which they are 
renewed (and by which, even when they are cancelled, they 
can at any moment be revived by a stroke of the pen) is both 


RUSSIA 


HILE the North Atlantic Powers elaborate their far 

Wy too leisurely plans for combating possible aggression on 

the continent of Europe Russia, the most probable 
promoter of aggression, is developing a policy calculated to 
intensify uncertainty regarding her real intentions. At Lake 
Success on Saturday something almost unprecedented occurred 

a unanimous vote by the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations (every member-State is 
represented on this committee) in favour of a resolution 
calling on the five permanent members of the Security Council 
to begin direct private discussions between themselves on the 
most acute of the problems threatening the peace of the world. 
Here, on the face of it, is something that Russia favours, and 
it is not without significance that Britain and Russia voted 
together (unsuccessfully) for the substitution of Mao Tse- 
tung’s China for Chiang Kai-shek’s in these discussions. At 
the same time Russian delegates are returning systematically 
to the various United Nations commissions and organisations 
which they have been consistently boycotting all this year. 
What this means only the future can reveal. Has the evi- 
dence that the Korea affair, and the Acheson plan for future 
collective action, has given of the United Nations’ resolution 
and efficiency produced a genuine change in Russian policy ? 
Does a certain degree at any rate of co-operation seem a paying 
proposition after all? Or is dust being diligently thrown 
in the eyes of the “ peace-loving nations "’ while some new 
Communist move is ripening in Europe or Asia ? 

On this the Prague meeting of Russia and her satellites 
throws little light, for the declarations issuing from it are such 
as no rational politician in Germany or any other Western 
country could take seriously fora moment. The prohibition 
of the remilitarisation of Germany is superfluous, for no one is 
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sloppy and arbitrary. There is much to be said for embodying 
the essential powers in permanent. legislation, by which 
Parliament would be asked to define the spheres within which 
the Executive would be permanently free to extend its own 
authority. 


Death on the Highway 


On Monday the House of Commons canvassed inconclus- 
ively various measures to reduce the appallingly high toll of 
life on the roads. The country as a whole is slowly realising 
that this is a matter about which something drastic must be 
done ; one hundred deaths a week is too high a price to pay 
for the blessings of internal combustion. Sir Leo Page has 
advocated in the correspondence columns of The Times a 
system of patrols by plain clothes policemen, and would seem 
to have made, in the face of criticism, a strong case for at 
least the experimental adoption of this expedient. Most 
accidents are due, in the last analysis, to an error of judgement 
by an adequately qualified driver rather than to a generally 
low standard of driving which might be raised by tightening 
up the “L” tests. Probably the commonest context for 
these errors is when drivers pull out to overtake, and here the 
danger is often increased by slow-moving heavy vehicles ; it 
would be reduced if such vehicles could be prohibited from 
travelling, as they often do, nose to tail. Another contri- 
butory cause is the low mechanical standard of many of the 
old private cars now on the roads. When they go, faute de 
mieux, slowly they clog the flow of traffic ; and if they go fast 
their brakes often prove inadequate in an emergency. Nor do 
cyclists get into as much trouble as they should when they ride 
three or more abreast. But the need is to reduce the number 
of errors of judgement committed, and more patrolling (and 
incidentally more police) are necessary before the dimensions 
of this grave problem can be sensibly reduced. 


MANOEUVRES 


contemplating any such thing; Eastern Germany, in fact, 
with its 18 million inhabitants, is today armed far more 
heavily than Western Germany with its 50 million. The 
removal of restrictions on Germany’s peace-time economy is 
already approved by the Western Powers, except where war- 
potential is concerned. The withdrawal of the armies of 
occupation would leave Western Germany exposed to an 
immediate invasion from the present Russian zone, on the 
Korean model; the Western Germans want more Allied 
soldiers, not fewer. The final suggestion that the 18 million 
East Germans and the 50 million West Germans should form a 
council ‘‘ on a basis of parity’ to frame a constitution for a 
‘democratic, peace-loving, sovereign government for the 
whole of Germany ” is too ingenuous for even M. Molotov to 
imagine it could be taken seriously. The motives for the 
summoning of the Prague Conference and the issue of its 
manifesto can only be conjectured. The effect of the declar- 
tions on the general international situation is likely to be 
small. What is clear, unfortunately but indisputably, is that 
the preparations the Atlantic Treaty Powers are making for 
defence against possible aggression in Europe must be pressed 
forward with increased, rather than diminished, vigour 
pending some much clearer demonstration of a change in 
Russian policy than has been forthcoming yet. 

On those preparations, and the organisation being evolved 
to give effect to policies still in the paper stage, the public 
mind is considerably, and very intelligibly, confused. Com- 
mittee succeeds, or supersedes, committee ; Western Union 
preparations synchronise with, and to a large extent overlap, 
Atlantic Treaty preparations ; and Western Europe is still leit 
defended by forces which it would be an exaggeration to rate 
at a third of the visible strength of the potential aggressor. 
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Nor are the paper policies by any means explicit as to purpose. 
The democratic countries, on whose taxpayers the burden of 
financing the defence of Western Europe must fall, have been 
given no clear idea of what the scale of an adequate defence 
force must be, and what part respectively navies, armies and 
air forces will be called on to play. In these circumstances 
considerable importance attaches to a report, issued this week, 
by a Study Group at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs on Defence in the Cold War. Under the chairmanship 
of General Sir Ian Jacob, the group has surveyed the whole 
situation from different angles and put forward a series of 
proposals forming a more practical programme than any to 
which any Atlantic Treaty Government has so far committed 
itself. Holding the view that Russia is bent rather on en- 
couraging aggression by her satellites, as in North Korea, than 
on attacking anywhere with her own forces, but recognising 
that such an adventure might well precipitate general war, 
the group declares that 50 to 55 divisions, at least a third of 
them armoured and at least a third of them stationed in 
Western Germany, and a first-line force of 5,000 jet-fighters 
and 1,000 tactical bombers, are needed at the earliest possible 
moment; that the Western Union defence organisation 
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should be merged forthwith in the Atlantic Treaty organ- 
isation; that the forces concerned should form “an inte- 
grated body of national contingents, under one supreme 
commander, working with a common strategy and plan of 
mobilisation”’; and that, without any question of the re- 
militarisation of Germany, one of the national contingents 
should be German. 

Here in outline is a practical programme framed by an 
unofficial but very able body of men. It should be widely 
studied both by the public and, as it no doubt will be, by 
Governments. Some of the proposals, such as that for a 
supreme commander, s:em well on the way to fulfilment. 
Others, such as the demand for a far more impressive and 
influential Council of Atlantic Pact Deputies than the body 
over which Mr. Spofford presides, constitute a challenge which 
must be met. Though international tension has in some 
degree relaxed the situation is critical, and will remain so till 
Russia, by such acts as co-operating in the conclusion of an 
Austrian, and perhaps a Japanese, treaty, gives evidence of a 
modification of her policy of menace and obstruction. There 
is no clear sign of that yet. Till there is the West must make 
effective defence its first concern. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HETHER Mr. Hugh Gaitskell succeeds or fails as Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer—and I personally shall be sur- 

prised if he fails, formidable as the task is—he will 
quite certainly carry everyone’s goodwill with him as 
he assumes his new burden. In all the offices he has 
filled so far he has done conspicuously well, grasping 
complex situations, knowing his own mind and express- 
ing his view with firmness but with courtesy. Among 
possible successors to Sir Stafford Cripps Mr. Gaitskell would, 
I think, be the first choice in informed political circles, as he 
was Mr. Attlee’s. And it is clear that the change was un- 
avoidable. That Sir Stafford has spent himself in the service 
of the country is recognised as fully by his political opponents 
as by his political friends, but that he is temporarily spent is 
indisputable. Part of the trouble, I fancy, is a constitutional 
inability to spare himself. The tasks he has shouldered— 
responsibility for the nation’s economic as well as its financial 
affairs—no doubt involved inevitably some overwork, but Sir 
Stafford, it seemed, could never stop working at all. Now he 
finds himself compelled to, and everyone will hope that the 
enforced rest will restore all the vigour that he used to possess. 

* * * * 





I am glad to note the growing moderation of the Minister of 
Health’s language. Not so long ago he was characterising the 
Conservative papers in this country as “ the most prostituted 
Press in the world ”’ (this application of positive, comparative 
ind superlative in the field from which the metaphor is drawn 
has always interested me). Last Saturday the Tory Press was 
merely “‘ one of the filthiest in the world.”” That is a miti- 
gation for which full credit should be given. Both observa- 
tions, incidentally, indicate that Mr. Bevan possesses an 
acquaintance which most lifelong journalists would envy with 
the French, German, Spanish, Egyptian, Russian, Chinese and 
many other newspapers. We do not value the Minister of 
Health as we should. 

4 * * * 

Three members of the British Delegation to the United 
Nations Assembly, Mr. T. F. Cook, Mrs. Barbara Castle and 
Mr. G. H. Rogers, are back at Westminster, after sitting for 

e weeks in an Assembly whici: is likely to last for three 

mths. This is thoroughly bad news—for the reason they 

back, and the only reason, is that the Opposition decline 
to find pairs for them, and with a standing majority of no more 
than five or six the Government can clearly not afford to have 
three Members away unpaired. The Opposition, no doubt, 
have a case. They are finding pairs for the two principal 


members of the delegation at Lake Success, Mr. Kenneth 
Younger and Sir Frank Soskice, but say they cannot immo- 
bilise three more of their supporters, perhaps for another 
couple of months, when every Conservative is thirsting for a 
battle which can only be carried to the issue in the division- 
lobby. But an accommodation plainly ought to be reached. 
If anything is non-party it is the United Nations, and that the 
national delegation at the General Assembly should be ham- 
strung for party reasons is neither creditable nor tolerable. 
* * * * 

The Test is no doubt more attractive to fly-fishers than the 
Mississippi, superior though the claims of the latter stream 
may be in other respects. But the tribute paid to the Test at 
the Fly-fishers’ Club dinner by the retiring American Am- 
bassador is particularly generous in view of the disaster fishing 
on the Test brought to him. All that has been said about Mr. 
Douglas’s impending departure is too little. His resignation 
of the office he has filled with such unsullied distinction can 
hardly be too deeply deplored. No man has commended 
himself more unreservedly. to the country to which he was 
accredited. 

+ ¥ * * 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh has recently written a book (which I 
have not read) called Helena. The lady concerned was, 
I believe, a saint.. The lady I have to deal with here 
was, I am afraid, rather otherwise, though her name is Helena 
too—or at least Héléne. Professionally she walked the pave- 
ments of the Rue Belhomme in Paris, but being politically- 
minded as-well as otherwise she also collected signatures to 
the now notorious Stockholm peace petition, and, it is said, 
allowed a professional discount to every signatory. But the 
14th Correctional Chamber taking a jaundiced view of all this, 
Héléne has found herself faced with fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 10,000 francs. I feel sure that none of this 
kind of thing ever happened to St. Helena. 

* * * a. 

My able and erudite friend ‘‘ Scrutator”’ of the Sunday 
Times rather startles me by speaking of “ propagandas,” 
piling, to all appearance, plural on plural. He would reply 
no doubt that propaganda, plural in its Latin form, has 
become a sufficiently singular substitution when anglicised to 
tolerate the plural “s”’ at the end of it. The same question 
arises regarding ‘‘ data.” I was once arraigned for using it 
with a singular verb and defended myself vigorously. I can’t, 
therefore, seriously quarrel with “‘ Scrutator.” 

JANUs. 
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Tito and the Bureaucrats 
By JENNY NICHOLSON 
A FTER two years of hesitation, arguments and experi- 


ments, the Yugoslavs have now streamlined and per- 

fected their dogma. Tito’s original quarrel with Stalin 
in 1948 was not, of course, anything to do with dogma at all. 
But both found it tactically necessary to present it like that. 
And Tito, like all schismatics, is now setting himself up as the 
champion of true, pure Communism, slanging Stalin as a 
misguided deviationist. This summer he has crystallised the 
conflict by championing one of the most curious items of 
Communist doctrine—the withering away of the State. He 
has begun to wither the State of Yugoslavia. 

Briefly, Tito and his spiritual advisers argue that Russia 
has bolted headlong into one of the two dangers which Lenin 
forecast for the revolution. She has avoided the reactionary 
counter-revolution by the dispossessed bourgeoisie, but has 
ensnarled herself in her own bureaucracy. She has allowed a 
new privileged class to grow up. Far from allowing the State 
to wither away, as the law and the prophets of Marxism insist 
that it must, the Russian State has sprouted and blossomed, 
steadily growing in power and size. The Yugoslav leaders 
have boldly and publicly enumerated the abuses to which 
this Russian deviation leads—unequal social relations, over- 
emphasis on nationalism, vast differences of pay, the barring 
of workers from any control over the factories in which they 
work, deification of personalities, suppression of “ the struggle 
of opinion,” and more. Tito insists that Yugoslavia, following 
in Russia’s footsteps along the road to revolution, has seen 
Russia take the wrong turning. She herself intends to keep 
straight on along the true road—towards the withered State. 

The new doctrine was first enunciated by Tito in a 12,000- 
word speech on June 26th of this year. It has been followed 
during the last three months by a movement which is some- 
times referred to as “‘ the decentralisation drive ’’ and some- 
times described as “ the fight against bureaucracy.’’ Tito 
claims that it inaugurates a new form of liberal and enlight- 
ened Communism. A great many Yugoslavs—some from 
conviction, others hoping that it is the thin end of a wedge 
with which they can hold open the door and let in a little light 
and trade from the materially glittering western world—have 
flung themselves into it with enthusiasm. The new move- 
ment takes two main forms. One is the reduction of the 
Ministries and Government organisations and the handing 
over of federal powers to the republics, and the republican 
powers to district councils, and so on, downwards. The other 
is the handing over of the management of factories to the 
workers. Both these processes are genuinely going on. Every 
day you see in the papers reports like: ‘‘ Croatian Executive 
Committee cut down by 85 per cent.,” “ Five Ministries 
abolished in Ljubljana,”’ or ‘Slovene District People’s 
Committees reduced by two-thirds.” 

But the pruning of the civil service is creating another 
problem. What is going to be done with all the bureaucrats 
who are being thrown out of work? Although there is said 
to be enough work for everybody in Yugoslavia, it is not 
always suitable work for an experienced ex-bureaucrat. So 
they wander around jobless and hungry—for they automatic- 
ally forfeit their privileged ration-card. You can tell the 
newly dispossessed privileged class because they tend to cling 
to their worn but respectable suits and their cheap fountain- 
pens shining in their top left-hand pocket. You can see them 
wandering disconsolately round the muddy walks of the public 
gardens in Zagreb. They sit, staring down on the filthy 
waters of the Danube from the wooden benches near the 
Belgrade War Museum. You can pick them out in the 
shuffling crowd bearing some treasure to a commission shop 
(a State-run junk shop where you can sell or buy anything 
from an electric light bulb to a pair of Moslem trousers for the 
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price of a little extra food on the free food market—the State 
taking a fair commission). You can even spot them in the 
churches of Ljubljana, refugees from the cold rain, grateful 
for a quiet place in which to decide that they are not so enthu- 
siastic about Communism after all. 

For the workers, too, the blessing of being given their own 
factory is mixed ; in many cases it blesses him that gives more 
than him that takes. The Palace Hotel, Zagreb, was taken 
over by the hotel employees while I was staying there. So 
was the local newspaper a few streets away. The voting 
rooms in both places were State-decorated with scarlet drap- 
eries, huge pictures of Tito, regulation ballot boxes and a great 
many aspidistras in pots. The electors scuttled in grinning, 
marched in stern with their new importance, or sidled in 
with bowed heads as if they were performing some religious 
rite. For each of them it was transparently a great occasion. 
This was the moment they had been promised—that they had 
begun to doubt would ever arrive—when they should work 
for themselves. From now on.there was to be no capitalist 
boss and no more of his unattractive successor, remote State 
control. From now on the business was really going to belong 
to the chambermaid, the liftboy and the kitchenmaid; to 
the compositor, the sports reporter and the paper-seller. 
But what neither hotel employees nor the newspaper workers 
seemed to know was whether the business they were inheriting 
was a good business. For a large number of factories and 
businesses have been running at a loss. Some are heavily in 
debt, or else efficient working is impossible because an essential 
supply of raw material is missing. 

Still, whether they like it or not, the workers are having to 
elect their own committees of management, pay their own 
taxes and make their own profit if they can. In many cases 
they may do surprisingly well, for they are taking over 
factories, not from an efficient capitalist management, but 
from an inefficient State control. It is, of course, much too 
early to judge whether the process of the withering away of 
the State is a success or not. One can merely, for the moment, 
record an obvious general conviction that less bureaucracy is 
more attractive than more bureaucracy, and that liberal 
Communism is likely to be more congenial to live with than 
tyrannical Communism. 

Moscow has already been stung into taking part in the doc- 
trinal controversy. But the Russian attack has far 
consisted of airy pronouncements by Stalin and others which 
do not mention Yugoslavia at all, though clearly aimed at it. 
The Soviet thesis is that Tito is trying to run before he can 
walk. Lenin specified State capitalism as the first con- 
sequence of the Communist revolution ; only later would the 
“apparatus of State power ’”’ be destroyed and a final ideal 
Communistic society be achieved. The Russian Communists 
claim that Yugoslavia has not nearly reached this second 
stage. Stalin argues in the magazine Bolshevik that, on the 
contrary, now is the moment for a “ comprehensive strength- 
ening” of the State. ‘‘ Soviet Marxists,”’ he says, ‘‘ have 
come to the conclusion that as long as there is a capitalist 
encirclement, as long as Socialism is victorious only in one 
country while capitalism holds sway in all the others, the 
country in which revolution has triumphed must extensively 
strengthen and not weaken its State, the State organs, the 
intelligence service and the army.”’ 

It is a fascinating schism, which causes the Yugoslavs to 
grope, like the early Christian heretics, through a cloud of 
dialectic. There are many who are deeply afraid of it 
afraid that they are far the weaker party and must lose in the 
end. But most people’s fear is eclipsed by some enjoyabl 
by-products of the fight against bureaucracy ; the new gam 
of hunt-the-scandal ; discovering inefficiencies which can be 
attributed to “‘ Russian-type thinking ” ; and a wave of self- 
criticism. Who knows where this self-criticism may lead ? 
Tito may think it is dangerous ; but he has let himself in for 
it; and the Yugoslavs are enjoying it. 


So 














The Congressional 
Elections 


By D. W. BROGAN 


Osbert Lancaster showed a firm of pollsters sending out 

for a large crystal ball. No election in which Mr. Truman 
is an actor is inviting to the prophets, and there is a notable 
caginess in such comments on the approaching Congressional 
elections as reach us from across the Atlantic. There are pre- 
dictions that can be made safely (almost). It is almost unheard 
of for an Administration party not to lose some seats in the mid- 
term elections. And if, as is now more or less established fact, 
the Democrats are the majority party, they should lose in “ off 
years ” as the Republicans did in the dear, dead days. So, with 
the due crossing of fingers that now accompanies any American 
political prediction, a guess may be risked. The Democrats will 
lose some seats in the House; they may well lose and gain seats 
in the Senate. But it is not as likely now as it was a few weeks 
ago that they will lose heavily, or certainly not heavily enough 
to lose control of either house of Congress. For what it means, 
Congress will stay “ Democratic.” 

But what does it mean? In 1948 Mr. Truman successfully 
lambasted the “ do-nothing eightieth Congress ” with its Repub- 
lican majority. But the eighty-first Congress has done little, and 
where it has done anything it has produced monstrosities like 
the McCarran Bill that is now congesting Ellis Island. And it 
might have had a worse record if Mr. Truman had not vetoed 
some measures that got majorities in both housesi The record 
of this Congress is not one to stir the hearts of the American 
volers or to tempt them to attribute virtue to either party. True, 
the northern Democrats can say that, but for a coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats, more of the Democratic 
programme of 1948 would have been enacted. But to that there 
is an easy retort; the majority of Congress and so, presumably, 
of the country is against the presidential programme, so why 
should it be enacted? This is a simplification, of course, but it 
is adequate for the rough and tumble dialectic of election time. 
It will be difficult, that is, to arouse interest in general issues of 
domestic politics; the personnel of the next Congress is likely 
enough to be the result of a series of local contests decided on 
local issues or on questions of personalities. 


A FTER the débdcle of the scientific prophets in 1948, Mr. 


Some of those personal and local contests have nevertheless 
some general implications. Thus, in New York, it is thought that 
Governor Dewey has outmanceuvred Mr. “ Ed” Flynn of the 
Bronx, and Mr. Flynn, the ablest and most cultivated “ boss ” 
of modern times, is not easily outmanceuvred. Mr. Dewey did 
this by announcing that he was not going to run again, thus 
inspiring the Democratic high command with dangerous con- 
fidence. So they nominated Representative Lynch to run against 
Lieutenant-Governor Hanley. As an unkind commentator has 
put it, the only public figure as littke known as Mr. Lynch is 
Mr. Hanley. But Governor Dewey reversed himself; he is going 
to run again, and Mr. Hanley is now pitted against Senator 
Lehman. There is the example of Joe Louis to show that a 
champion can go too often into the ring, but if Mr. Lynch is a 
new Ezzard Charles, he has managed to keep it dark from his 
best friends. 

A further complication is the politics of New York City. Mayor 
O'Dwyer has left City Hall for the comparative peace of the 
Embassy to Mexico, but he had hardly got out his sombrero 
when discipline broke down in New York. The temporary 
mayor, Mr. Impelliteri, decided to run against Judge Pecora, the 
regular Democratic candidate, and Mr. Corsi, the Republican. 
(The names show what racial changes have been at work in New 
York.) And the acting mayor has had a stroke of luck. He has 
induced Mr. Murphy, the formidable and gigantic prosecutor of 
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Alger Hiss, to become Police Commissioner, and Mr. Murphy 
is busy purging the police force. For it has been discovered 
that “ the finest,” as the New York police are laughingly called, 
have not been suppressing the horrid crime of betting on horses 
with sufficient vigour and, in many cases, have been getting a 
modest cut of the profits. This horrid revelation is shaking New 
York to the attics, and Mr. Impelliteri may split the Democratic 
vote, let Mr. Corsi win—and make Mr. Dewey’s re-election 
certain. And that, in turn, means that when the Republican 
presidential nomination is awarded in 1952, Governor Dewey 
will have a great deal to say about it. It is unlikely that he can 
get the nomination himself; no “ third time lucky ” theme will 
do. But he may well be strong enough to prevent the nomination 
of the pertinacious Senator Taft—if Senator Taft is still in the 
running. 

And he may not be, for to the universal surprise of people 
who don’t live in Ohio, Mr. Taft’s Senate seat is in danger. His 
opponent is as typical a product of Ohio politics as is Mr. Taft's 
colleague, Senator Bricker, that is a phenomenon only realiy to 
be understood by voters of the Buckeye state. But “ Jumping 
Joe ” Ferguson is giving Mr. Taft a fright, helped by the Unions 
who are anxious to make an example of the author of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. To kill off Senator Taft might be highly educa- 
tional for other politicians. But that is not all. There is a crisis 
on, and Mr. Taft, for all his ability and industry, has a talent 
for not seeing storm signals; he didn’t see them in 1940-41, and 
he is only half seeing them now. Thus at the news of Mr. 
Truman’s decision to send troops into Korea, Mr. Taft found 
good or plausible reasons for denying the President any consti- 
tutional right to do so. This will be remembered, and remem- 
bered against him. 

For the change in the fortunes of war will almost certainly 
help the Administration. The shoulders of Mr. Louis Johnson 
have had to take the blame for the early disasters; the recent 
victories will naturally be exploited by the Administration, 
especially by an Administration that has George Marshall as 
Secretary of Defence. (Mr. Taft disapproves of that, too.) 
lrue, the military hero of the Korean war is the most eminent 
Republican soldier, General MacArthur, but it has become more 
dificult to exploit General MacArthur’s victories than his 
reverses. He cannot complain that he has not been lavishly 
supported by the Administration in all purely military matters. 


There is one possible time-bomb that may go off and hurt the 
Administration; the wave of panic about Communist infiltration 
may produce unpredictable upheavals. Thus in California fear 
of “the Reds” may give a Senate seat to the Republicans, for 
their candidate, Representative Nixon, can rightly claim that he, 
more than anyone, started the process that ended in the con- 
demnation of Alger Hiss. Mr. Murphy convicted him, but Mr. 
Nixon, in effect, indicted him. So he may beat Representative 
Helen Gahagan Douglas in a state with a nominally over- 
whelming Democratic majority, and such a victory would reveal 
resentment of Mr. Truman’s famous dismissal of the issue in 
1948 as “a red herring.” The herring still smells. 

But the application of the McCarran Act has already made 
people wonder if the President wasn’t right in vetoing the Bill 
and if the present chaos isn’t intended to show the country how 
silly Congress can be in a panic (under the new statute, at 
anyrate as it was first interpreted, it seemed that even 
General Franco would be barred from entering the United States). 
Perhaps the laws of a great nation should not be administered 
in a way that shows their ridiculous character, but Mr. Truman 
might say to Congress, the American Legion, etc., ‘“ Vous l’avez 
voulu.”’ 

In short, the elections are not likely to make much difference, 
though some useful young members may lose their seats. 
American foreign policy will continue to be made from the 
White House and the State Department, and that policy will be 
one of peace with firmness, not one of “calling the Russian 
bluff” on the continent of Asia. 
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Moscow 
Entertainments 


By ELIZABETH HUNKLN 


tomed to read the Soviet Press may wonder if the inhabi- 

tants of Moscow ever really relax, ever shed their taut 
social and political skins. What place can there be for diversion 
in such a life of “inspired labour” and stern purpose? But 
diversion has, of course, a place, even if a place which becomes 
smaller with almost every new Party decree, and it does not 
always fit so neatly as you might think into the tendentious 
pattern of Soviet life. 

Soviet audiences are worthy of study. They are simple-hearted, 
within limits well-informed, and seldom discriminating. In opera, 
ballet or drama they appear to enjoy most what is loud or 
startling to the eye. The performers respond generously to their 
enthusiasm. and show the same stamina as Soviet citizens in all 
other professions. The enthusiasm goes hand in hand with the 
absence of sophistication which is a marked feature of almost all 
Soviet entertainment. Only the older theatres are less ingenuous; 
and the programmes devised and executed by the celebrated 
Sergei Obraztsov with a variety of puppets, from dolls whose 
bosoms heave and whose eyelashes move ingratiatingly to 
wooden animals and plain wooden balls, are full of subtleties not 
often found in Soviet actuality. 

Repertoires are varied and usually almost equally divided 
between Soviet and non-Soviet plays. All the emphasis, however, 
is on the modern plays, and it is to performances of Soviet works 
that Stalin Prizes are almost always given. A Party decree passed 
in August, 1946—*On the repertoire of the dramatic theatres and 
measures for its improvement *—declares that the Soviet theatre 
can only fulfil its important function if it is active in doing propa- 
ganda for the policy of the Soviet State. The theatre must further 
the Communist ideal by demonstrating the qualities of the new 
Soviet man and exposing the survivals of the bourgeois past. 
By the demands of the decree all Soviet drama is measured. In 
January, 1949, when the Union of Soviet Writers took stock of 
developments since its publication, it was found that too few 
plays reached the required ideological and artistic standard. 
Many dramatists were still “ divorced from the common life and 
struggle of the Soviet people.” It was also pointed out that 
criticism, despite the strictures in the decree, was still the most 
backward sector of Soviet culture. Formalistic, “ snobbist ” 
critics were trying to shake the theatre’s faith in the dramatic 
possibilities of Soviet themes. 

There followed the orgy of exposure in which theatre critics 
(later literary, music and film critics became involved in their 
respective sphere) were made the scapegoats for the shortcomings 
of Soviet drama. Complaints at the lack of craftsmanship in 
Soviet plays were taken to imply criticism of the Soviet life the 
plays portrayed. Critics whose remarks were based on literary 
judgement were branded as a gang of “ anti-patriots,” “ cosmo- 
politans,” “ tools of black reaction.” 

The critics routed, the path is still a thorny one. Plays whose 
setting is the routine of a textile combine or of railway offices, 
with clear-eyed, devoted, and characterless builders of Socialism 
as their heroes, tend to be dull. And too often the cupidity, 
inefficiency and vacillation- capitalist survivals—-of the villains 
prove more interesting to the audience than the exploits of the 
heroes. Some dramatists have been concentrating lately on plays 
exposing Western manners. /-Wani to go Home at the Children’s 
Theatre, for example, tells of children in D.P. camps, kept from 
their yearning parents by brutal Anglo-American officials; The 
House in the Side Street unmasks the heinous doings in a foreign 
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embassy; or there are plays about the war in which one of the 
villains is Churchill, corpulent and delaying the Second Front, 
and the hero a calm and purposeful Stalin. 

All the more surprising is it that Lord Goring, Mr. Pickwick 
and even Higgins of Pygmalion should be well known to Moscow 
theatre-goers. Works by Shakespeare, Moliére, Calderon, Lope 
de Vega, Bernard Shaw and Wilde, as well as, of course, plays 
by pre-revolutionary Russian dramatists, are performed to full 
houses. Indeed, audiences are, on the whole, larger at non-Soviet 
than at Soviet plays; at the Moscow Art Theatre or the .Maly it 
is usually much easier to get tickets for the latter. 

Seats in the stalls at the best theatres cost twenty-five to thirty 
roubles, that is, at a general estimate, about 5 per cent. of the 
monthly earnings of an unskilled worker, 24 per cent. of those of 
an engineer, and | per cent. of those of a stakhanovite or high- 
ranking army officer. At the smaller theatres they are rather 
cheaper. Quite good seats can be had for fifteen to twenty 
roubles. The cheapest cost five roubles. Students, army oificers 
and a fringe of visitors from other parts of the Soviet Union form 
a part of every audience; the rest are less easily identifiable. 
There are facilities in factories and institutions for the employees 
to obtain tickets without queueing at the box-office; whether they 
take advantage of them or not depends largely on their hours of 
work and whether they can get home after the theatre. 


Contemporary humour, whether on the stage or in print, is too 
tendentious to be really funny, although gifted comedians like 
Raikin of Leningrad, who comes to Moscow for a part of every 
year, can make even the baldest propaganda entertaining. The 
Theatre of Satire draws enthusiastic audiences to innocuous 
comedies which derive their humour from mistaken identities, 
striped pyjamas and by-play with galoshes; but only its political 
satire wins favourable mention in the Press. A high measure 
of ideological content is demanded of the circus, where acrobatic 
turns are interspersed with jokes about the Marshall Plan. 

Since the cinema more than any other form of entertainment 
can be used for mass propaganda, the film repertoire is the most 
circumscribed of all. The line for the cinema was dictated in the 
first of the recent cultural decrees. In their one-sidedness and 
intensity Soviet films can be quite frightening. One light-hearted 
attempt, a comedy called The Train Goes East, was given a sound 
rating in the Soviet Press. The critics complained that the only 
speech really befitting a Soviet production, one in which the hero 
described the defence of Leningrad, was drowned in the hooting 
of railway engines and other station noises. It was, in fact, from 
every point of view, a shockingly bad film; but there are one or 
two lighter films which are fresh and charming. 

The demands made on the film industry are very exacting, and 
even though local film-studios are developing in many of the 
Republics, very few Soviet films are released each year. The gap 
is being filled mainly by pre-war German and Austrian films. 
They are dubbed, and the words, one suspects, not infrequently 
altered. They are advertised simply by their titles and a little 
notice saying “ Foreign Feature Film.” Even with Soviet films, 
of course, little publicity is given to the stars, and their names do 
not appear on the posters. The tickets are inexpensive. If you 
are a member of the Supreme Soviet, a Minister in a Union 
Republic, a Hero of the Soviet Union, or, curiously enough, a 
foreign national employed in an embassy, you need not join the 
queue, but can show your credentials to the administrator and be 
given tickets without waiting. The programmes are short, one film 
and a newsreel, and are preceded by a brief concert or talk, 
given in a crowded ante-room. Most cinemas also offer a refresh- 
ment counter, a reading-room and a bookstall. 

The West is perhaps today too little aware of the high calling 
of art and entertainment in the community. The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, has surely gone too far. Entertainment in 
Moscow is marked by freshness, naiveté and zest; but super- 
imposed are one-sidedness, rigidity and lack of humour. It would 
be sad indeed if these were to paralyse in the Russians their 
natural facility for enjoyment. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E are always assured that Paris is at her loveliest when 
W the chestnuts are in flower and the weeping willows 

planted below the quays stretch their tendrils towards 
the passing Seine. The month of May does certainly emphasise 
and embellish the panoramic aspect of the great city, but not 
its intimacy. I prefer the early winter evenings when the sky is 
red behind what was once the Trocadéro and the windows of 
the cafés glimmer through a haze of steam. For me the smell 
of chestnuts roasting evokes more private memories than any 
aroused by the candelabra of spring. Yet Paris in the rain, as | 
last saw it, is in truth a saddening sight. The pavements seem 
to become and to remain wetter than in any other city, with the 
possible exception of Oxford; the awnings drip terribly; and the 
long perspectives of street lamps, each reflected in its own 
splashed puddle, seem all directed to a glum and aqueous end. 
“It rains in my heart,” as Verlaine observed, “ as it rains on 
the town.” On a night last month, as I motored out of Paris 
into the rain-soaked Ile de France, my eye was caught by a 
single yellow leaf sticking among the rain-drops to the glass. 
The screen-wiper hummed backwards and forwards with the 
regularity of a metronome, but the leaf was thin enough, adhesive 
enough, to permit the rubber to pass over it; the rain-drops 
disappeared and then appeared again; the leaf was always there. 
Depressed as I was by the wet streets and awnings, depressed 
by the water which descended from above or splashed below, I 
found myself regarding that leaf as a symbol or portent of decay. 
It seemed so irremovable; it adhered. Could it be true, I asked 


myself, that the French, with their passion for living rapidly, 
had exhausted their vitality, that the amazing resilience which 
had marked their history had at last lost its sap, and that they 


rey 


had even forsaken that gaiety “‘ qui faisait croire a leur génie 


. * * * 


On the next day I went to Vézelay. The skies had cleared and 
the sun was hot again upon the pavements. In the little square 
in front of the Church of the Madeleine an itinerant band was 
playing. They wore white trousers and blue coats with belts; 
their conductor did not possess a baton, but kept time with a 
small yellow card held firmly between his thumb and first finger. 
The citizens of Vézelay stood round the square grinning at the 
spectacle, their eyes narrowed in the glare of the sunshine. From 
time to time one of their number would call out to the conductor 
asking him to play some favourite tune. They did not, as I had 
expected, invite him to play the Red Flag. They asked for the 
older tunes, associated with the adventures, glories or ordeals 
of the past. They asked for “ Partant pour la Syrie,” for “Sambre 
et Meuse,” even for Madelon. The last tune took me straight 
back to 1918. I was back in December of that year, seated 
beside a brazier on the terrace of some café and drinking Ameri- 
can grog. An old woman in a black knitted shawl was singing 
Madelon in a cracked falsetto voice; she had added a little line 
of her own to bring the song up to date, and in the final verse 
she had substituted for the words “ Madelon, Madelon, Made- 
lon,” the words “ Foch, Joffre et Clemenceau.” I was pleased 
by this interpolation and gave her money. “ On les aura,” she 
mumbled mechanically and then she corrected herself. “On les 
a eu,” she leered. How little did she, or I, foresee in that 
triumphant and expectant month the disillusion and terror of 
the years to come. I walked out that morning at Vézelay, three 
weeks ago, upon the high bastion which looks down upon the 
valley of the Yonne. It was here that, eight hundred years 
before, St. Bernard had preached the second crusade to Louis 
VII. Would France be willing, could we even expect her, to 
embark upon yet another crusade? In the square in front of the 
church the band was still playing “ Sambre et Meuse,” 


In talking to my French friends I experience a certain delicacy 
(or it may be just fear of the answers they may give) in asking 
them what France will do if a third world war should come. 
One has the impression of addressing an old acquaintance whose 
left arm has been paralysed since last we met. He puts a bold 
face on his deformity; he can still play a good game of bowls; 
he tucks his left hand into his coat-pocket, hoping thereby to 
give a natural appearance to the limb; but the appearance is by 
no means natural, and one averts the eyes in pain. When one 
considers what France, as the inheritor of Greece and Rome, 
has done for western civilisation, one can only contemplate the 
huge fresco of her history with awed respect. When one recalls 
even the ordeals and dangers endured and surmounted by the 
Third Republic, one cannot but be convinced that the nation 
possesses a vitality such as the State does not display. The catas- 
trophe of 1870, the Commune, the Panama scandal, Boulangism, 
the Dreyfus Case, the Morocco crisis, the appalling losses of the 
first war, the defeat of 1940, the humiliation of Vichy, the present 
menace of Communism—all these and even each one of these 
would have shaken the political fabric of any other country. 
The military situation in Indo-China represents a strain greater 
than any that we ourselves have had to envisage in these post- 
war years. Yet it is an error to judge France, as we are often 
apt to judge her, in terms of her own politics; behind it all is 
that mysterious, even mystic, entity which the French sometimes 
refer to as “ the nation ” and which we foreigners find so difficult 
to recognise or understand. 


* ” 


Some Frenchmen, with somewhat bitter defiance, will venture 
on the ground that we, with respectable sensibility, fear to tread. 
“| hope,” an old friend said to me, “ that none of you English 
imagine that the French people will stand a third war. We shall 
remain neutral, even if that means accepting Communist domina- 
tion. If we find their rule intolerable, we shall organise a 
resistance movement and await the hour of liberation.” When 
I replied that in such circumstances there would be nothing or 
nobody left to liberate, he merely shrugged his shoulders. “ Who 
knows?” he answered. Others among my French friends have 
taken a different point of view. They have sought to convince 
me that Communism is on the decline in France; that the firm 
and successful action taken by the United States in Korea has 
heartened many of the doubters; that the patriotism of the French 
is by no means dead and not even dormant; and that a religious 
revival may also be on its way. The actual prosperity, such 
optimists argue, of the French farmer and peasant, even of the 
French artisan, is the most potent of all antidotes to Communism; 
and the younger generation, always in ardent search of the 
unfamiliar, are becoming bored by the mechanical formulas of 
Communism and seeking for some fresher revelation. Time, such 
people argue, is on our side. If we can gain but a few years, 
then the present lethargy and paralysis will pass away. We 
foreigners underestimate the resilience of the French national 
character: “ France always recovers.” To me, whose admiration 
for France is not sentimental but I hope realistic, such words 
are balm. Even if, when the rain pours down and the yellow 
leaves flutter, one cannot resist moments of pessimism, it is 
heartening when others, who know so much better, express 
deliberate forms of belief. The French, for all their anti- 
militarism, are natural warriors; defeatism can never become a 
permanent component of their nature. It may be that their 
experiences during the second war have shaken their self- 
confidence and induced a mood cf scepticism. But a new St. 
Bernard may well arise to stimulate their pride, 
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Reviews of the Week 


Anti-Communism in Practice 


The Coming Defeat of Communism. By James Burnham. (Cape. 


12s. 6d.) 

“THE anti-communism of an individual,” writes Mr. James 
(managerial revolution) Burnham, “ who has successfully cured 
himself of communism is usually of a different order from the 
anti-communism of one who has not only not experienced com- 
munism but has never even felt its immense attraction to the 
dishevelled modern soul. ... It is my own belief that those who 
have been communists, or who have at least wanted to be, are 
the best soldiers in the fight against communism and that they 
will, and must, have a prominent and even leading part in the 
conduct of that fight.” Since Mr. Burnham is a distinguished 
ex-Marxist himself, this book provides one means by which the 
validity of such claims can be tested. How good is the advice 
that Mr. Burnham can give to those whose souls are so unmodern 
that they have never been properly dishevelled? It is not an 
easy question to answer; for Mr. Burnham’s book is likely to 
arouse on the part of most informed readers very mixed feelings 
indeed. 

He is, of course, abundantly right in asserting that those 
people who persist in talking about Soviet Communism as simply 
another political movemeni to be assimilated in due course into 
a pluralistic world are talking nonsense, dangerous nonsense. So 
long as the immense power and still greater potential of the 
Soviet Union are controlled by fanatical adherents of this creed, 
they will do what they can to bring the free world under their 
rule. The old distinction between war and peace is irrelevant; 
the distinction between “cold war” and “hot war” is mis- 
leading (as Korea has proved so abundantly since Mr. Burnham 
wrote); what we have is just war. Hence, of course, the policy 
of “ containment,” whose merits, up to a point, Mr. Burnham 
duly recognises. Even if “ containment” were sufficient, there 
would still be criticisms to be made of our practice of it. Mr. 
Burnham suffers from a curious lack of realism in his belief 
that one could do much to crush internal Communism by making 
it “illegal”; President Truman has been wiser on that point. 
But he is, of course, right in saying that things like the presence 
of Communists or fellow travellers in positions of trust (Joliot- 
Curie has rightly been got rid of since he wrote) is absurd; and 
that, in a struggle which is fundamentally one for minds, there 
is no good argument for regarding it as immaterial that the 
Communist enemies of western civilisation should occupy 
strategic points in our universities and schools or be allowed to 
instil their subtle poisons into other aspects of our cultural life. 

And, of course, “ containment” is not enough. There can be 
no security until the Soviet world disintegrates, and the grip of 
Communism is relaxed from the necks of the Russians as well 
as of other peoples. Our political strategy must pass from the 
defensive to the offensive if real security is to be obtained. And 
whatever else may be said against Mr. Burnham, he is to my 
knowledge the first writer on the present world situation to make 
quite clear what our objective should be; and, what is harder, 
to try to think out ways of attaining it which do not involve the 
“ preventive ” war that he, like all others in the West, must 
always reject. E 

But when one comes to consider his proposals—many of them 
shrewd and sensible—the other side of the picture comes into 
focus. Just because he has passed through the Marxist stage, 
Mr. Burnham’s thinking retains a monolithic quality which does 
little justice to the many-sidedness of the contemporary world. 
It may well be true that objectively speaking the Communist- 
non-Communist antithesis is the only one that really matters. 
But trom the subjective point of view. as he well knows, this is 
not at all how people see it. He blames the American business- 
man who cannot distinguish between the mildest liberal and 


an agent of the Kremlin; but he himself, when he comes to 
non-Western countries, makes the same kind of error. That 
Mao Tse-tung is a Communist on the narrowest definition is 
undeniable. But that the answer to the problem this presents 
is to support Chiang Kai-shek is much less clear. From the 
general point of view, the risk of alienating Indian and other 
non-Communist Asiatic nationalists is surely not worth taking; 
and even from the point of view of China, is it clear that the 
way to weaken dependence on Moscow is to proclaim that there 
is no alternative? 

Mr. Burnham shares with others whose minds have been 
shaped by Marxism a predilection for the military approach 
to politics that is sometimes helpful and sometimes confusing. 
If one thinks of it in military terms, then of course (to turn to 
Europe) all trade with the East is “ trading with the enemy ” 
and a help to his “ war effort.” Then, of course, one should 
want to weaken the economies of the Eastern bloc, not strengthen 
them. If one’s aims are political, however, to prove the technical 
superiority of the West, to increase resentment against policies 
that prevent these people sharing in it, to find loopholes in the 
* iron curtain ” through which dangerous thoughts may infiltrate, 
is the case really as obvious as Mr. Burnham thinks it is? But 
however many points one singles out as controversial, and how- 
ever much Mr. Burnham’s dogmatism may infuriate one, this is 
an important book that raises real questions that have got to be 
answered. Of how many political writings of our time can we 
say as much? 

Max BELOoFr. 


Judgement and Feeling 


An Anthology chosen by Geoffrey Grigson 


The Victorians. (Routledge. 


12s. 6d.) 

With Zhe Victorians Mr. Grigson completes his trilogy of period 
anthologies. Like the others, it includes both poetry and prose, 
but the prose is subsidiary; it helps to give us the intellectual 
and aestnetic atmosphere of the times. As before, these prose 
passages--from critics, painters, diarists, naturalists—are well 
and pointedly chosen. Mr. Grigson gave a recipe for his method 
of selection in The Romaniics, first of the trio: “ What I like by 
feeling, so much per cent, what I like by judgement, so much, 
and what I believe represents a few of the few miles of the great 
historical river of feeling.” It seems a reasonable formula, 
though we may ask just what is meant here by the distinction 
between feeling and judgement; it plausibly allows him a con- 
sistent inconsistency. Of the poems in this new miscellany he 
says: “Almost all of them are poems which seem Good or 
Goodish to me, and which | hope will seem Good or Goodish 
to you.” A nice, modest, safe claim to make, but it does rather 
put him amongst the common rabble of anthologisers—where 
he doesn’t, of course, belong. If Mr. Grigson were just a browser 
and a collector of “ beauties,” should we be interested in what 
he brings back from his excursions? 

We are interested because, after all, he is really more important 
as a man of judgement than a man of feeling. For better or for 
worse—for better and for worse, to be more positive—he is a 
critic, and that is why we pay attention to what seems good or 
goodish to him. It is also why, for all his acknowledged incon- 
sistency, we do ask, “ Why ts this here?”-—or perhaps, more often, 
* Why this and not that?” We are entitled to ask for more 
judgement and less feeling. Of course there are always minor 
personal disagreements—-why, for instance. Tommy's Dead 
instead of The Orphan's Song?—but the treatment Matthew 
Arnold gets is something more serious. He ‘s represented by one 
small poem and one snippet, he is given considerably less space 
than Sir Edwin Arnold. This is surely inexcusable. 

Mr. Grigson seems to approach the period with mixed feelings. 
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He speaks of the “ Latinate, silver dishonesty of the language of 
so mahy Victorian poets,” but having thus stilled his critical 
conscience he is prepared to enjoy their skill as “ wordpainters.” 
For he agrees with Hopkins that “ wordpainting is, in the verbal 
arts, the great success” of the Victorian age. In the pursuit of 
word-pictures he pulls poems to pieces and picks over them, like 
a boy picking cherries out of a cake. Certainly he has a good 
eye for them, but I think he has given us too many bits and 
pieces and not enough whole poems. 

He begins with Tennyson’s mellow ouzel, and ends, very aptly, 
with Housman—* Into my heart an air that kills.” He has 
unearthed some forgotten and little-read poets; James Smetham 
1 found only moderately interesting, but the passages from 
Allingham’s Robert Bloomfield in Ireland are remarkable. He 
includes nonsense poetry, comic verse and parody (too much of 
it, particularly the sixteen-page Du Maurier), and, quite rightly, 
a number of street ballads. There are the usual notes; lively and 
eccentric, full of Grigsonisms (but no digs, this time, at contem- 
porary bétes noires). There are too many misprints, or errors in 
transcription—a dreadful one in the best-known item of all. As 
a Victorian miscellany this book seems good or goodish to me; 
as an anthology of nineteenth-century poetry Messrs. Heath- 
Stubbs’s and Wright's Forsaken Garden, published earlier this 
year, seems to me better. 

RALPH ABERCROMBIE. 


The Brownings 


Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. By 
(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


The tmmortal Lovers: 
Frances Winwat 
THERE must be fifty or more books in existence about the 
Brownings. Even if they are all out of print, it should be pos- 
sible to buy at least a quarter of them secondhand, and a good 
public library will probably have most of the others. Anyone 
who seriously wants to know about the two poets is already 
provided for. Why. then, should Miss Winwar have decided to 
write another life? Several good reasons come to mind. Perhaps 
she has discovered some new facts, or some unpublished letters, 
or is able to throw light on Mrs. Browning’s illness. If not, 
perhaps she says something original and interesting about the 
Brownings’ poetry, or feels a special sympathy for them and so 
is able to interpret their characters more justly than has been 

done by previous biographers. 

But these cannot be the right reasons. For in this book there 
is no new material. That Mrs. Browning, after spending six years 
on a sofa, was suddenly able to walk, to travel, to climb to the 
top of Milan cathedral, and, at forty-one, to have a miscarriage 
and then a baby, and to recover quickly from both, appears to 
strike Miss Winwar as being so normal as to need no comment. 
Her observations on the Brownings’ poetry are seldom more 
enlightening than the following passage about “ Paracelsus ”: “ It 
was verse which rushed with the force of a torrent, carrying 
thought to an impact that frothed up into related thought, making 
it shine in the light of an amazing intellect.” This says only 
that “ Paracelsus ” excites her, but it does not say why. 

Apparently Miss Winwar has not intended to write a biography 
in the ordinary sense, a book which, in this case, would con- 
tribute to an understanding of the two poets and their poetry. 
The many people who will read The Immortal Lovers will do 
so not because they want to learn about the Brownings, but 
because they are tired of reading novels. It would be unfair to 
blame Miss Winwar for not doing what she did not mean to do. 
She writes for that part of the public which, having outgrown 
romantic fiction of the kind Mr. Dornford Yates wrote so well, 
because it came to recognise the unreality of the characters and 
sentiments in that genre, can still enjoy in the semi-novelised 


biography the same unreality of character and sentiment, for 
there the characters, even when they move like dummies, are 
guaranteed to come 
feel that it is being 


from “ life.” It is a public that wants to 
serious about books, even when it hardly 
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has time to open them. The problem for the author is to give 
the reader the illusion that he is simultaneously reading Anthony 
Adverse and Morley’s Life of Gladstone. ‘ 

Judged by her success in solving this problem, Miss Winwar js 
a most accomplished writer. While the length of her bibliography 
implies research, the title of the book immediately tells her 
readers that they will find no unpleasant criticism of a sanctified 
love-affair. The narrative is straightforward. There is no 
analysis, no discussion, no distinction between essential and sub- 
sidiary matters; politics and dog-stealing, Torquay and Italy, 
George Sand and the Barretts’ maid, Tennyson and Flush, all 
jostle each other in a chummy equality. But the style has pomp. 
“ Her whole being had been convulsed by a terrific emotion ” js 
how Miss Winwar describes the effect of love on Mrs. Browning. 
“In the upheaval her soul’s aridity had been shattered and from 
the wounds, as from the clefts made by an earthquake, great 
bursts of living flowers blessed what had been so frightening.” 
Campaniles sing, “ The Ring and the Book” starts as a “dim dark 
seed deep underground,” and Mrs. Browning does not give birth, 
she bears “ fruit.” Again and again Miss Winwar hits the half- 
mystical, half-erotic note which helps to make books of this 
kind best-sellers. Once, perhaps twice, she says something cold 
and detached which suggests a different side to the author and 
a different book about the Brownings. Momentarily the effect 
is shecking, as though an undertaker forgot himself and spoke 
wittily about the corpse. But the mists of enthusiasm quickly 
cover the abyss. Only in restrospect do these asides make Miss 
Winwar appear twice as clever. 

PHILIP TROWER. 


. . 
Fiction - 
Strangers in Florida. By Bernard Glemser. (Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 
The Long Love. By John Sedges. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


A Goop formula for making novels sell nowadays seems to be: 
Violence. plus Sex, equals Success. Mr. Glemser has his own 
way of tackling this formula. Unlike some others he spares the 
reader’s blushes; and he writes very well. Strangers in Florida 
has about it the flavour of the early Aldous Huxley, the Huxley 
of Antic Hay. It never achieves the roundness of the Huxley novel, 
but it is distinguished by the same ability to portray the sensory 
ridiculousness of the human machine in a world of shifting 
values. Robert Crane, an impoverished writer, is in danger of 
becoming an embarrassment to his friends. He is ill, introspec- 
tive, underweight and written out. Rescued from a Sunset 
Boulevard-ending through the intervention @ a wealthy patron 
who pays for a.trip to Florida, he is immediately plunged into 
a series of fantastic events; the contemplated recuperation 
degenerates into a struggle, not for new health, but for life itself. 
Mr. Glemser assumes that as long as people are human they 
will continue to behave unwisely and live by sensations. Crane 
is never allowed breathing-space; his fellow-sufferers include a 
nymphomaniac, a Balkan sea-captain and his erudite mistress, 
an elderly art-collector (reverently based on the late Hans van 
Meegeren) and a Cockney expatriate. The plot is difficult to 
analyse; but here is.a writer who can entertain. 


In The Long Love, which has as its setting a small Massa- 
chusetts town, the characters never resort to violent means, but 
the conflicts are there just the same. Edward Haslatt started life 
in his father’s printing works; he loved books and respected 
women, in that order. He married young and transformed the 
printing shop into a distinguished publishing house. The novel 
covers the forty-year span of this happy marriage. Mr, Sedges’s 
variation on an old theme is likely to win many admirers; he 
skilfully avoids bathos and keeps his story-telling clear and dry. 
This is not a story designed to shock; an atmosphere of tran- 
quillity pervades it, and it leaves one with a feeling, if not of 
exultation, at least of well-being. 

BRYAN FORBES. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


**WORLDS IN COLLISION ”’ 
SIR ‘he Astronomer Royal had done me the honour of writing a 
review of Worlds in Collision (the Spectator, September 22nd). He des- 
cribes the contents of my book, and finds that the story of catastrophic 
events of global character “‘ is supported by a wealth of quotation ” 
from sources (thus leaving the theory of evolution to meet the chal- 
lenge), but opposes the thesis that celestial bodies (planets or comets 
could have been the cause. He ably describes the catastrophe caused 
by a comet in the time of the Exodus and proceeds: ‘‘ This comet is 
upposed to have collided with Mars in the time of Joshua in the year 
747 B.C. and, as the result of the collision, to have become transformed 
into the planet Venus If a collision between Mars and Venus 
had occurred in the past then, starting from the present posi- 
tions and motions, and computing backwards, we should find that, at 
a certain epoch in past time, the positions of Mars and Venus were 
identical ‘ It is found that no collision occurred aia This 
is suflicient to disprove the main theme.” 
\s to vestiges of past collisions or close contacts in the celestial sphere, 
I otfer a few suggestions However, to straighten things out, I 
should prefer to have in the quoted sentence, in conformity with 
my book, Isaiah instead of Joshua, and Earth instead of Venus (pp 
205 ff The last great perturbation I describe occurred on March 
23rd, 687 B.C., between ‘Mars and Earth, the last of a series of similar 
perturbations which started in the eighth century. Thus it would be 
futile to try to show by calculations from the present orbits of Venus 
nd Mars the point of their encounter in the past. As to the vestiges 
of the close contacts between Mars and Earth in the past, which took 
place at fifteen-year intervals from 747 to 687, I pointed to the fifteen- 
year period between the close approaches of Mars and Earth at present 
favourable oppositions) ; also to the similarity in the inclination of 
the axes of Earth and Mars, which has a meaning if magnetic fields 
played a réle in these contacts 
I suggested also in Worlds in Collision that the atmosphere of Mars 
consists of neon and argon, and gave reasons for it ; or that Mars’s polar 
caps have a chemical composition similar to that of the brilliant dust 
clouds of Venus This can be investigated by spectroscopic analysis 
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rhe Astronomer Royal brings up a second argument: ‘ A comet 
could never change into a planet The mass of the largest comet 
is extremely small compared with that of any of the planets.’’ He says 


also that the mass of the comet is so small that the pressure of solar 
ight drives out from the cometary mass the stream of minute particles 
vhich form its tail. To this I would answer that the pressure of light, 
ten thousand times weaker than the sun’s attraction, and acting here 
ilmost without the benefit of acceleration, cannot be made responsible 
for the velocities with which a cometary tail, as a rigid rod, makes its 
sweep in perihelio, subject to some strong repulsive force which drives 
the matter composing the tail away from the sun with enormously 
velocities “in defiance of the law of gravitation, nay, evén of th 
recorded laws of motion (John F. Herschel) 

\nd were not Jupiter, Saturn, Venus or Earth in the category of 


zh 


comets when they moved on elongated ellipses after having erupted 


from the sun, as the tidal theory assumes they did ?—Very sincerely 
yours, IMMANUEL VELIKOVSKY. 
558 West 113th St., New York 25, N.Y. 


THE BRITISH IN EAST AFRICA 
I have read the article in your issue of September 22nd by Mr 
Hitchcock, of Tanganyika, about the problems of that territory Che 
\riter says that to “introduce the Kenya complex to Tanganyika 
ould be a major disservice to Tanganyika.’’ I wonder what this means 
4 the three East African territories, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
kenya is the one that has the largest and most vocal European popu- 
tion Perhaps the acceptance of this fact and the responsibility 
vhich it entails is the “‘ Kenya complex.’ Kenya has, on its Legis 
tive Council, eleven unofficial European members, elected by Europ 
an constituencies, and behind the elected members there is a body 
lled the Electors Union, which discusses anything which its members 
ink important 
Che Electors’ Union has, at times, been disliked by the elected mem 
ers, but at the present time it is working in harmony with them It 
ild not be accurate to compare it with the Trades Union Congress 
eping the Labour Party up to the mark, but the general idea is not 
milar, and as a result there is something of a European—or British 
public opinion in Kenya 
In Uganda and Tanganyika there is less organisation of European 
Gritish—opinion, and what there is is of more recent growth Also 
Europeans chosen to represent European interests on the Legis 
tive Councils are not elected by their peers but nominated by the 
roVernor In Uganda and in parts of Tanganyika it has become a 
bit to mock the Kenya folk, who claim to have a say in the future of 
ist Africa. In those two territories the Europeans, who are only 
ncerned with business prospects in their own business lifetimes, have 
thing but contempt for the people in Kenya who live there, who are 
oncerned for their own children and who dare to have opinions about 


SIR 


the three territories’ political future 
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On our side, in Kenya, we are, most of us, willing to admit that, now 
and again, we bark up the wrong tree, but we are almost the only people 


who bark at all and we insist that we are quite often right. Scarcely 
iny of the superior persons of Uganda and Tanganyika will deny that 
we were right when we made as much fuss as we could, in 1938-09, 
igainst the idea that it would be a wise measure of appeasement to 
return Tanganyika Territory to Germany Today we have not such 
a clear-cut issue, but we have Mr. Hitchcock saying that ‘‘ an imposed 
white leadership is today an anachronism.” Perhaps no one but 
himself knows what he means by “ imposed.” But whatever he means, 
t has been here for half a century and it 
Provided we are not too apologetic . 


1e White’s leadership is here ; 


has been beneficial to the Africans 
it will go on being so British people who live in East Africa do not 
feel that they have anything to apologise for ; they feel rather that they 
record to be proud of Chey are, at any rate, quite sure that 
the imposed white leadership,’’ which consists in having British 
Governors with strong teams of British people under them, must at 
least outlive all those who, at the present time and in different lan- 
guages, are calling it an anachronism.— Yours ete E. B. Hoye 
Fala, P.O. Gilgil, Kenya Colony 


have 


COUNTRY LIFE 


I was wandering along one of the green rides (disused mediaeval roads 
that criss-cross the plateau of the Essex uplands above Saffron Walden, 
when I encountered a tree laden with blue fruit; a rich, royal blue. 
[ recognised that long, small plum known throughout the south of 
England as “ zwitchins,”’ or “ swithins I don’t know how to spell it, 
for it is not in the dictionary. But I have discussed it with one or two 
people, and find that in Germany the same plum is called Zwets 
I once had a garden in Essex with two of these trees, and every vear 
the yield of fruit is abundant It made both jam and fruit-cheese 
It is so sweet that it can be stewed and eaten without sugar rhe fruit 


these 





is clean, with a free stone, bright yellow flesh.and blue skin In 
days of sugar shortage country folk might well enquire of the nursery 


man about this tree 


The Economic Revolution in Essex. 

I knew Essex intimately in the doldrum days between the two world 
wars. It was then almost a derelict county, with farms and villages 
falling into rural slummery, and its natives angry and distrustful of the 
rest of the world. What a difference today, perceptible even on the 
shortest visit to old haunts there. I have combined such a jaunt with 
a reading of the latest volume of Essex tales by S. L. Bensusan, a 
collection called Lai Harvest Routledge [his shrewd observer of 
human and feathered life in East Anglia is now a veteran in his pursuit, 
ind [| doubt if there will ever be a more faithful recorder of a unique 
corner of England He has the dialect nicely caught You can fear it 
Says one old fellow from Grey Goose Green, 





on the prin 
In this here world there’s people who oughter help to purtect ye, but 
{ 


they ain't straight by th’good rights.’ He was, I fear, referring to the 


local police, on the occasion of a burglary in the neighbourhood And 
the philospohic conclusion is that “ honest men gotter look arter 
theirselves best they can.”’ It is worth quoting, not only to draw 


attention to this admirable recorder of the history of a small corner of 

the rural world, but also to point the character of the Essex folk, whose 

geographical position and whose history have combined to make them 
. j - +} 


is pronounced mm th 





ir regional personality as the Yorkshire carles 


In the Garden. 

It will soon be time to take up some celery, after the first frosts have 
sweetened it {nd parsnips too; these lack tlavour until the winter 
as touched them Meanwhile a glut of cauliflower is almost convert 


ing us into vegetarians so that we may avoid waste and the chagrin of 
bomb explosions. Hard 


+ 


seeing magnificent heads blowing out like atom 
work is toward now, clearing out the overgrowth which in these las 
autumn days accelerates in wantonness bolting lettuce, carrot-tops 


wr the roots are still in the ground, waiting to be lifted and stored 








with sand in tea-boxes rhe second crop of Lloyd George raspberries 
is lavish this year, and the flavour, like that of all late fruits, 1s of 
vintage quality I was fortunate enough to secure oft sacks ot 
hen-house sweepings from a chicken tarm this summer, and the ras} 
berry canes responded accordingly [hey also appreciate being set in 
ground which carries land-drains that disperse the superfluous fluid 
from the septic tank \ small clump of bamboo also helps to absorb 
this moisture, and the fresh shoots for this add to the originality of our 
salads 

l am setting wi lettuce in cold frames, where they will lie dor 
mant and drab over Christmas, but will quickly begin to show heart 
early in February But these hardened and trost-proot kinds always 
lack tl crispness which makes a Webb's Wondertul so enjoyabl it 
served without being sodden, and if it be dressed with a touch of gat 
round the bowl, and a wine vinegar or lemon juice is used 1n pla ft tl 


dilute fluoric acid sold commercially as a table commodity 
RICHARD CHURCH 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
THEATRE 


Top of the Ladder. By Tyrone Guthrie. (St. James’s.) 

Tue note of self-pity which pervades this long, pretentious play evoked 
memories of Death of a Salesman. But at least the protagonist of the 
American play had a strong prima facie claim on our compassion, for 
in the world of commerce he was a hopeless failure. Mr. Guthrie's 
hero, Bertie, is a tremendous success, and we are asked to infer that in 
this circumstance—coupled, apparently, with the fact that Bertie had 
a father—there is something inherently pathetic. I cannot myself see 
that there is anything particularly embarrassing or disadvantageous in 
having a father, and Bertie’s, though he never appears on the stage, 
sounds a worthy, normal sort of person; nor do I apprehend the 
ignominy of doing well in business, which I should have thought 
preferable in every way to doing badly. 

But there, anyhow, is Bertie, and at first it strikes us that he is in 
strange company and strange surroundings ; for the stage is cluttered 
with symbolical scenery (including, for the benefit of backward pupils, 
a ladder) and the characters who lurk in its commodious shadows seem 
pretty symbolical too. But we soon realise that we have been here 
before, that these inconsequent, staccato figures are as firmly rooted in 
their own convention as are the more elegant and easily comprehen- 
sible puppets in drawing-room comedy The old nanny intoning stage- 
directions from the side of the proscenium ; the mother, the wife, the 
secretary, the chorus of company directors in black coats; the dis- 
embodied voice from the flies, the use of the top-hat as a totem, the 
arbitrary transitions from childhood to manhood and back again— 
these, though they seemed new a quarter of a century ago, are now part 
of a stock routine ; and, though they are here deployed with consider- 
able virtuosity, the result is very dull 

It would have been very much duller but for the admirable acting of 
Mr. John Mills as Bertie, and Mesdames Rachel Kempson, Mary 
Kerridge and Alison Leggatt perform with grace, spirit and conviction 
their somewhat thankless tasks. But it is only Mr. Miles Malleson, 
as an incompetent managing director, who is given by the author the 
chance of awakening our interest and our emotions ; and he takes this 
opportunity very well 


PETER FLEMING 


CINEMA 


September Affair. (Plaza.)——~-The Magnet. (Odeon 
Love and selfishness, we know, go hand in glove, but it is straining our 
powers of credulity too much to ask us to believe that two responsible- 
looking grown-up people like Mr. Joseph Cotten and Miss Joan Fontaine 
would, however besotted with love, refrain from informing their rela 
tives that they were not, after all, killed in a plane crash These 
starry-eyed lovers, one taking a holiday from his wife and son to “ think 
things over "’ and one a famous concert pianist, meet in Italy, and they 
are so busy toasting each other in chianti they miss their plane to 
America. When they learn it has crashed and all lives have been, lost, 
they only hesitate a second before setting up house together in a villa 
the size of Versailles, relegating wives, sons and concerts to eternal 
oblivion Anybody over the age of fourteen could have told them that 
a love affair in such execrable taste would not endure, and indeed Mile 
Francoise Rosay, lamentably wasted in a réle the size of a pinhead, 
When the suffering pseudo-widow, played by Miss Jessica 
Iandy, arrives on the scene, she behaves so splendidly that another 
heavy weight is added to the improbabilities The Italian scenery is, 
naturally, delightful, and the music, by Rachmaninoff, equally so, but 
everything including Mr. William Dieterle’s direction, is most 
disappointing 

Ihe incomparable Mr. T. E. B. Clarke, author of Hue and Cry and 
Passport to Pimlico has written another delightful script for The Magnet, 
a film which adds a fresh sprig of laurels to Ealing Studios’ evergreen 
crown. Directed by Mr. Charles Frend and starring Mr. Stephen 
Murray, Miss Kay Walsh and Master William Fox, the film concerns 
the seaside adventures of a schoolboy These are recounted to us, both 
visually and orally, with most agreeable modesty, no shred of exagger 
sentimental behaviour appearing for an instant to 
Master Fox looks and acts exactly like a boy of 
ten, exuberant, quite good-mannered, and, in matters concerning his 
emotions, as secretive as a dozen oysters. Mr. Murray, as the psy- 
chiatrist who fails altogether to analyse his son’s troubles, comes in for 
some of Mr. Clarke's slyest digs yet remains a charming father, and Miss 
Walsh, whether noting down her son’s behaviour on a piece of paper for 
her d’s benefit—and Master Fox’s behaviour is deliciously 
inconsequential—or simply being an ordinary mother, is equally 
Sir Michael Lalcon can be complimented on producing yet 


does so 


else, 


ated dialogue or 


mar Our enjoyment 


husban 


charming 


another gay, exciting and wittily observant winner. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


THE operatic season at Covent Garden opened on October roth with a 


OCTOBER 27, 


obvi 


performance of The Flying Dutchman. This, without an isly 
outstanding singer for the title réle, was a strange choice, but Herr 


Joseph Metternich learned the part for the occasion and learned it in 


English, which he sang scrupulously, though largely unintelligibly. His 
is not an imposing appearance, and he is a very conventional 


actor But his voice is full and pleasant, and, with no linguistic pre- 
occupations, he might achieve the note of heroism, though never, | 
think, of mystery Sylvia Fisher, always musical but seldom a con- 
vincing actress, struggled with clothes and make-up of a hideousness 
such as no woman should have imposed upon her; and although her 
voice is moving in quality and her interpretation never fails to touch by 
its patent sincerity, she never came near to suggesting Wa 
heroine Norman Walker sang Daland, not a difficult part to interpret 
if a singer can resign himself to being something of a bore, both musical 
and personal ; but he made matters worse by being largely inaudible, 
and his bluffness and gruffness never came over the footlights. Thor- 
steinn Hannesson, handicapped by a cold, sang Erik, and Edgar Evans 
made a pleasant light-weight Steersman. 

The orchestra under Karl Rank! started the.season well, with fuller 
tone than we have had in the past from the strings and neater brass- 
playing. Herr Hans Tietjen’s production left rather too much to the 
imagination, and the impact of the first appearance of the Dutchman's 
ship, which should be overwhelming, was precisely nil—as was that of 
its ultimate disappearance. There was a great deal of what Wagner 
was later to call Nacht und Nebel—in fact it was a very foggy night— 
in Act 1, but I saw no signs of a storm on the stage, not were the very 
half-hearted efforts of the crew to tie up the boat synchronised with the 
music. Senta, in Act 2, stood so long in so uncomfortable and unnatural 
a position that her discomfort, though not her spiritual excitement, 
gradually communicated itself to the audience. And who, in the name 
of all the saints and martyrs of theatrical production, perpetrated that 
final rising sun, which suggested a very cheap Japanese poster rather 
than Redemption through Love ? 


ners 


MARTIN COopER 


EXHIBITION 


\ COMPREHENSIVE exhibition organised by Mr. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher to 
illustrate the history of the British theatre from 1530 to rg00 will be 
on view at 7 Albermarle Street, W.1, until December 2, and deserves 
a visit from all who are interested in the various branches of the art, 
from the plays themselves and dramatic criticism to acting, scenery 
and theatre architecture. The four hundred items have been selected 
from many public and private collections, the Enthoven collection, the 


Garrick Club collection and the Mander and Mitchenson collection 
being conspicuous among them Eton College has lent the only sur 
viving copy of Udall’s Ralph Rotster Doister, ~wwhile Henslowe’s diary 
ind account book comes from Dulwich College and J. de Witt’s drawing 
of the Swan Theatre, London (c. 1596) from Utrecht University—this 


unique record being perhaps the most important single item in the 
exhibition [There are also manuscripts and prompt books used by 
many of the great actors, including Irving’s copy of Richard I1] with 
a passage marked by him “ Deep and Deadly ”’ and an interesting 
collection showing the development of The Only Way. A characteristic 
letter from Ellen Terry about the ladies’ dresses in King Lear (1892), 
some agreeable china figures of James Quin and others, Zoftany’s 
painting of Garrick and Mrs. Cibber in Venice Perserved, and a copy of 
l’ryde’s famous and rare lithograph of Irving as Dubosc all help to 
round off an exciting display which no lover ot the theatre will want to 





miss 
Derek Hupson. 
The Spectator October 26th, 1850 
The plain fact is that the country is being eaten up by the 
towns The great wen of London, with the lesser wens of Liver- 


pool, Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, do for miles distant 
consume all round them, leaving the outlying districts more bare 
and cleared out than in old times by the ruthless purveyors of the 
Henries and Edwards Into these consuming emporia flows all 
that can be collected from the field, henroost, dovecote, or 
dairy; by which rent or productive capital may certainly be realised 
but allowing only slender commons for those living beyond the 
smoke. Hence the complaint, that peopie who reside in the 
country, with a competence of {400 or 4500 a year, find a difficulty 
in supplying their tables; al] that is choice, and even ordinary 
articles, being sweepingly railed off or carted to the capital and 
the manufacturing nuclei. As a consequence, the inducements 
to rural life are lessened, though the facilities for locomotion have 
increased ; for people must follow the meat wherever it is. 
































PERSONAL 
} )\LE a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
B tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 


terer, Medical Secretary. Expert 

Po Courses: brochure (3d.)—SECRE- 

‘ Sthn., Training Coll., Withdean, 
) bo 

B XOKS PURCHASED.—Small or large 

) lections of books on most subjects 


town or country visited ; helpful 


ad without expense or obligation.— 
I >: Savers, 14, William IVth Street, 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 9243. 
CANCI R SUFFERER (50727). Poor 
voman (35), with 2 young children, 
nee extra nourishment, also sheets and 
Is. Please help us to care for her, 
(also hundreds of other sad cases), Nat- 
It SocieTy FOR CANCER RELIEF. Appeal 
47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
I <FORMATION BULLETINS. Jour- 
nals of Societies or Institutions :—con 


itor and designer will undertake 


sultant ed v 
layout and finalization of 


pre tation, 


text for Printer. Moderate fees. Enquiries 
invited from Embassies, Literary, social 
und industrial bodies. Box 918B. 

Dhapdeis gm BELIEFS.—Pamphlets 


i information on receipt of stamp 
REV HELEN eae, 14, Gordon 
, London, W.C. 


7OU should invest your money in STATE 
BUILDING Socrery (Est. 1931) and 
receive 24 p.c. free of tax.—Send for full 
letails to SECREYARY, 8, Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1 


ATOM K 
SERVICES 


DAM that DRAUGHT with 
STRIP Details ATOMIC 
Maiden Lane, W.C 
HH! AL’S MANSARD RE STAURANT 
Morning Cotice, Lunch and Tea 
Good food and Wines at moderate prices 
Fully Licensed. HEAL & SON, 196,Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1 
[ NSTANTANEOU S French from a 
vy minutes’ daily play with Vocabulet 


cards. 6s. 6d. set. “ I Said It”, delightful 
iterary quiz party game 3s. 9d. FLORESTAN 
Company, 36, Downside Road, Sutton, 


Surrey 
[® VISIBLE 
‘ lay service, 
Post or call 
MeNpbers, Lrp., 110a, 
Stree Wels 
i HE WRITER, the helpful Hutchinson 
\lonthly for the Journalist and Author, 
ble at all newsagents, price 1/6d 
W! re again able to despatch GIFT 
PARCELS OF FOOD, CLOTH- 
ING AND VITAMINS to the Continent. 
Order now in time for Xmas. Write for 
let to Datras Co., (Oxford) Lrp., 1-5, 
Broad Street, Oxford 


MENDING on all garments 
Hosiery Mending—3 

-BELL INVISIBLE 
Marylebone High 


day Service 


is ootain 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ae UIST VMAS CARDS that are Differ- 


t Original Wood-engravings and 





Colours Prints trom ‘THE COCKLANDS Press, 
Burtord, Oxford *rices from 2d.;  sel- 
ections on approval post free in the U.K 


(; *ARDEN oo for paths, terraces, 
teps, walks, &« Old York stone, 
razy-paving in 5-6 ton loads or rect- 


angular slabs by the square yard.—Please 


write FrirH, 61, Calvert Road, Barnet. 
( ‘OOD Coffee is Scarce.—Oug CHOICE 
J BLEND at 3s. 10d. per Ib. is good 


Post paid 2lbs. or more. Berry or ground. 


Ciry OF LONDON COFFEE Co., 49, Leaden- 

I Street, E.C.3 

HT! RB PL ANTS. -dried culinary herbs 
and savoury jellies, Lavender, Pot- 

Pourri, etc Catalogue from STOKE LACY 


Heretord 
sh Linen Lengths.—{a) Natural 
, each 2 -; 6 yds 
6 yds. x 


N W fri 
shade 6 yds.x24 in 


(b) White, 





24 1., each 22/6; 6 yds. x 32 in., each 

Embroidery, Cream or White, 

x 36 in., each 21/-, 3 yds. x 52 in., 

28/6 carr. tree Satisfaction or 

r ey back.—H. Conway, Ltp. (Dept 

$54) 139/143, Stoke Newington High 

Street, London, N.16. 

EDUCATIONAL 

AND SECRE- 


A! IMINISTRATIVE 
. rARIAL TRAINING. 
careers Individual care Gsood posts 

i for all qualified students. Courses for 

al, Hospital, Hotel and Library work ; 

ilism, Advertising, Languages and 
gn Shorthands and in Management 

il arrangements for graduates. Schol- 
available. Resident and day students 

pted. Social amenities.—Apply to J. W. 
ERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
ecretarial College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3. Ham. 59386 
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AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Hol- 
land Park, W.11.—Individual Tuition 


for Examinations, Naval Special Entry, 
Army Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B., 
Higher and School Certificates, London 


University Entrance and 
Scholarships. ‘Tel. Park 7437. 
AVIES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
TUITION for Civil Service, degree, 
professioual and school examinations, also 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING courses for 
graduates and older students at 2, Addison 
Road, W.14 (Park 4465). Special junior 
departments (COMMON ENTRANCE, 
&c.) for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst 
Gardens, N.W.3 ae.” 4936), and 
68, Cadogan Sq., 5.W.1. (Tel. Knights- 
bridge 1741). Rig ENGLISH COURSES 
for foreign students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (Western 6564.) 
OSTAL ‘TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn.(Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.); 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees; Diplomas; Law 
Exams., &c. Low fees. Instalments.— 


Matriculation. 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 

LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 

(Est. 1894). 

"THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, South Molton Street, 

W.1. May. 6306 (3 lines). 


N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


57, i“ Street, W.1., and Park 
Lane, W.1., provides training for High 
Grade Se oe Posts. New courses 
commencing Nov. 6th and Nov. 27th. 

LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY 
THIS WINTER.—So many mean 


to take up writing—so few do. Yet today 
editors are crying out for new writers. ‘THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, founded 
under distinguished patronage and staffed 
by experts, has helped many to start this 
profitable part-time career. Putting it off 
gets nowhere. You can always make time 
if you try. Advice free. Fees low. Send 
for free copy of “* Writing for the Press 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C 
MERICAN MAGAZINES Nat- 
Geog. Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, 
etc., by postal subscription. Send for details. 
—THomas & Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan St., 
Blackpool. 
*INE BOOKS on all aspects of Antique 
Collecting ; also decorative maps and 
topographical prints of all descriptions, 
books purchased.—-P. M. E. Erwoop, 102, 
Herbert Road, London, S.E.1 
EAN McDOUGAL for typing; 24- 
hour duplicating, translations. — 31, 
Kensington Church Street, London, W.3. 
WEStern 5809. 
M: & J. Secretarial Service for duplicat- 


ing, typing and emergency secret- 
arial assistance. ‘Telephone: Hillside 6911. 
75, Northiam, Woodside Park, London, 


N.12. 
N RS. KING of 
S has moved her 
duplicating office to 115, 
W.1L. WELbeck 
IRE-WAR NOVELS 
Pocket Editions. 
.. ¢ . ARKE HALL, LTp., 
E.C.4._ 
\ RY rE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet.—-THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.38. 
\ TANTED, stories and articles for 
American journals.—DONALD CRAIG, 
Helycross, ‘Thurles. 


Secretaries, Piccadilly, 
typewriting and 
Gloucester Place, 
woo, 

Wanted Not 
-Please quote to 
Wine Office Court, 


EXHIB!TIONS & LECTURES 
ARC ADE GALLERY, Gothic 
aissance paintings; the Anghiari 
Master, Palma, Bugiardini, Zelotti, Vossi, 
schools of Catalonia, Sienna, Florence. 
Oct. 12-Nov. 5., 28, Old Bond Street. 
FE PDINGTON MEMORIAL LEC- 
~ ‘'TURE.—The Fourth Eddingtcn 
Memorial Lecture will be given in the 
Chemistry Lecture Room, University of 
London, Gower Place, London, W.C.1, 
on Thursday, 2nd November, 1950 at 7 
p.m. by Professor R A. FisHER, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., under the title “‘ Creative Aspects 
of Natural Law Chairman: Professor 


and Ren- 


G. B. Jeffery, M. A., F.R.S. 
*RENCH MASTER DRAWINGS OF 
THE istH CENTURY—at the 


Matthiesen Gallery, 142, New Bond Street, 


10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


ORD LAYTON speaks on STRAS- 
4 BOURG, Royal Empire Society, 
1.30 p.m. Monday, October 30th. Admis- 
sion Free. Reserved seats 2/6d. or 1/- 
from Liberal International, 39, St. James’ 
Place, London, S.W.1 Phone 


6956. ‘Tickets for buffet lunch 4/- 
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nine month 


in the first 


Output of 1950 
was 12,117,000 tons of steel—530,000 tons 
more than in the best previous similar 


period. 


In high production and low prices 
is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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M ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond 
. Street, W. 1. French Landscape by 
Contemporary French Painters Daily 
10 0. Sat. 10 
IAINTINGS by ARTISTS Margar- 
et Bergen, Marion Edie, Marcus Lyon 
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Hi & SON, 106, Tottenham Court Road, 

W.1 

R' LAND, BROWSE and DELBANCO 
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painting by CLIFFoRD Ha» eatre 


I Th 
Designs and Dr ngs by Leste Hurry 






| OYAI ACADEMY P from 
Woburn Abbe sun- 
days 2-¢ Admissior 
"THOMAS ROWLANDSON Arts Coun 
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ing the Crilbe Da Collectior 





New BURLINGTON \LLeERIES, Old Burling 

ton Street. Open till 4th November, Mon 

Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Tues., Thurs. 10-8 

Admission 1 

TT MOTHS Recent Painting by 
TRIS TRAM HILLIER and GEOI 

REY ‘TIBBLI 30-6, Sat 9.30-1 

t!, Bruton Street, W.1 
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Square 6 Nov The ical of Queer 
\ge Oo Ne Spectator, tl 

13 Nov The isit of the Four 

rican Kings (Essay 50 dmission free, 








without ticket. JAMES HENDERSON, Academic 
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TNIVERSITY OF LONDON (Depart 
ment of Extr I 1 Studies) and 
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evening lecture | F. Harrod 

FE. A. G. Robit n, F. E. Figgures, Duncar 
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Arthur Salter 








Burt Je We ‘ Sir 
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ember | 0 at the Beaver Hall of the 
Hudso tay Cor f Garlick Hill 
E.C.4 Fee cour f six lecture 

10 Apr ’ t e! es to SECRE 
rary, I» I Fr I KE 11, Birchin 


<COTT’S LAST EXPEDITION.—A 
So” tates li be given by Admiral Lor 
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St. Marylebone Public Librari« at Ster 
Hall Seymour Place Marble Arch, 

Monday, October 30 at 8 p.m. Admi mn 


Free 
( Mt FFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, 

E.2 Lectur erie by John Sum- 
mersor Dy English ‘Tast 1) Ist 
Oct r 7 p.m th Century laste 
and Authority 


CONCERT 
BB SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
> Royal Albert Hall, Wednesday, No 


l wt Ss Overture, Ser mide, Rossini 

Symphony N 4, in E minor Brahms ; 
Violin Concert D Busor Iberi 
(Images No Db ssy. SZIGETI, VITTORIO 
Gt Picket 0 7 d., 6s., 5s 

js. Od. Gallery (standing 2s., at Hall 
(Ken. 8212), and usual Agent 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


H's MAJESTY'’S COLONIAL SER 
VICI NIGERIA Woman Nutrition 


















Officer required to investigate and advise 
por ym problems Post i per 
manent and pensionable Salary scale ir 
luding nable expatriation allowance 
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ment and leave. Generous home leave wit! 
full pay Ir t tax at local rates mucl 
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Cand ate i Ll efera be university 
graduate nd must hold a Diploma in 
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Xecruitment (Colonial Ser e), Sanctuary 
Building (sreat mith Street, London, 
5.W.1., quoting reference 27521/4 
FROEBE! MISTRESS wanted in Janu- 
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Westrunster W.1. Mornings only. £150 
per annur Box 9251 
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ACCOM} ILODATION trees Golf Course Tennis Lawns and 9%-hole course.» Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
F’ ILKSTONI Comfortable bed-sitting historic surroundings midst Surrey Downs. WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS Park 
room for retired gentleman sh gr What more could one desire for an en- Hfore.. Only 30 minutes from London 
incl € Box 920A } joyable stay? Tel Bramley 2295. Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls and Dancing 
F‘ R SALI S. Cornwall fishing village | HASTINGS. YELTON Hore. Licensed. all free to residents 150 rooms (many 
Charming modernised Stone Thatched | Centre of the Sea Front, next door to with private bath) and __ self-contained 
( ge larg tting } bedrms kit- | White Rock Pavilion Renowned for suites. Central heating. Moderate inclusive 
che bathroon garag all electric | excellent food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern terms. Weybridge 1190. 
238 : a - 
wn and Country furnished TINTER SPORTS Christmas Holiday Ideal for holidays and winter residence 
lation supplied and required V in Switzerland for Adults, Students Licensed. Cocktail Lounge. Vacancies for 
EA 10, Eccleston Street, ind teen-age children Prices, including Christmas. ‘Tel. 199. A.A., R.A.C. and 
S.W.1 Sloane 9940 cort, hotel and ski-instruction, etc., from Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
£24 10s. Od. C. RackETT, 8, South Drive, | pine OLD HOPE ANCHOR, Rye, 
HOLIDAYS & TOURS oe roe —— = we I » 2812. regrets to inform its clients that it must 
FR NCH RIV IERA 10 days’ holiday W o = Nt - ns. = Many? need — this winter but will re-open on March 
for £22 10 include Te ach travel don’t know, take counsel with Cook's to r 
TNDER entirely new management 





























, encoun 8 Nice a Alps and Nic« discover the optional ways of getting there. Pn a 
to Marseille along Nlediterranean Coast ; THos. CooK & SON, Lrp., Berkeley St., GREEN ‘TREES HoTeL AND COUNTRY 
full board at Nice and all meals en London, W.1 and branches r C.us, Pappard, Nr. Henley-on-Thames 
Write, ca x phone NOW for eae 1 R UNSHINI ON THE CON situated in beautiful country yet only one 
tau CONTOUR I 72, Newma \ IN See QT wd f 15 Os. O i hour from London, and offers you a warm 
Street, W.1 Tel MUSeum S499 and Bustin ~ Hol - 5 corn f - "4 i] and comfortable winter with good Food 
646 ( —_ ql B oI ‘ -_ P Me “se a oes from attched farmery Facilities for Golf 
‘KI-ING AT  SESTRIERES.—Season Woo 'T, ee ITI i di’411 V5,’ Riding, etc. A few rooms still available for 
) starts early Dec« er For only £25 C.2 Telephone me spall - short or long stays. Telephone Kidmiure 
Pilot Travel Service will arrange you a 10- GEA VOYAGES—SEE COOK'S won~ | End 3146. 
day holiday in this sunr Italiar t 7 derful selection of 2 to 130 day holidays yINCTE IN COMFORT R 
resort, inclusive of all travel and hot at sea, visiting exciting new places. Write \ INTER H H x w ~— - 
expense Apply to PiLor ‘TRAVEL SERVICI now for your copy of “Sea Voyaging Samp eigenet links P-baoay oe o 
»F Bertford Street. W (GROsvenor to THOs. Cook & SON, Ltp., Dept. OT/1c/V, ton (close to golf links), offers special term 
1504.) j , Berkeley Street, London, W.1., or branches. for winter residents. Sunny sheltered posi- 
tion. Comfortable lounges. Central heat 
WITZERLAND ( valescence, hol ing, log fires, and a willing staff to wait 
idays, winter sport K1-schoot 370 HOTELS upon you.—Applications to Proprietor 
*h Guc ouse. ( ellen “ap . pS 
. ~ persor + ttention f “4 ( ys! IN You can spend the Autumn and Capt. R. S. CRAWFORD SMITH. 
i sive. Write brochure Le Certs Wintes *r warmth and comto with- \ TINTER IS WARMER at Farringford, 
Caux-sur-Montre out fear of river mists at Croft® douse a delightful Country House Hotel 
INTER SPORTS Private Party will Hotel, Burcot, Oxon. Good food ; perfect and cosy cottages in the loveliest part of 
W = henen Teel ariet t t >, for a honeymoon. ‘Tel. : Clifton Hampden the Isle of Wight. Central heating, H & 
D aot > Wes oh me so a a ‘ a : 32 water, perfect service. Golf, tennis, riding 
l ‘ gr ce positive iy tech oe QT IVES, Cornwall THe GARRACK Licensed. A.A. & R.A.C. appointed 
Ap-i ne t Voyacers Ltq Princes e HOTEL. Standing in its own grounds, is lerms from 6 gns. per wee k Details fror i 
Hou Princes Ar je, 190, Piccadilly unique—in the country, yet by the sea— any Office of Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., or 
Ww Phone, GRO. 2032 ; only 10 mins. walk trom Town centre. Dean & Dawson, Ltd. 
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